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racter of each successive Pope.    Pius V.  (1566-72) carried into  St.  Peter's  chair  the  traditions  of the order of St. Dominic.    As Cardinal Ghis-PiUSV*          lieri, he had held the office   of Inquisitor-
general at Borne during the two previous pontificates, and no break in the activity of the Inquisition ensued on his elevation. Under him the Tridentine decrees became a working test, from which he allowed no prelate, priest, or monastic order to remain exempt; while the Inquisition was encouraged to call to account even the highest dignitaries of the most loyal churches, such as the Archbishop of Toledo. The Pope's religious zeal knew no bounds as to the duties which he imposed upon either himself or others; and such were the purity and holiness of the conduct of his life, both public and private, that his canonisation in later days (1712) admits of no cavil. He was the sworn foe of nepotism, and his bull Admonet nos (1567) prohibited for ever the alienation of any fief of the Church, thus setting the example of the non possumus since steadily maintained. In his foreign policy, too, he was essentially consistent. In 1568 he reissued with additions the bull In ccend Domini, which explicitly asserted the claims of the Papacy to the supreme control of the states of the world. He congratulated Alva on the efficiency of his Council of Blood, and exhorted Charles IX. to pull up the Huguenot heresy by the very fibres of its roots (i 569). He took part in the French wars with money and men; and while he spared no pains to animate the lukewarm loyalty of the Emperor Maximilian IT. towards the Church, he was ready to cut off from it a rebellious member like Queen Elizabeth